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TWELFTH AND LOCKPORT PUBLIC HOUSING IN 


MINIATURE—This 


architects 


scale-model construction 


shows the Twelfth street and Lockport Road public housing 
area as it will appear when the Terre Haute Housing 
Authority completes construction of rental homes for low- 
income families. It is the first of two Housing Authority 
sites to be developed with a total of some 200 such homes 
to be built in the city. Construction bids are planned soon. 


Construction Nears 


Plan 200 Homes 


In Housing Area 


_ (EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of a series of 
articles explaining the operations of the Terre Haute Hous- 
ing Authority and its administration of low-rent public 
housing in this community.) 


Ferre Haute’s housing inventory will get a much-needed 
shot in the arm this summer with’ the start of construction on 
200 new homes for low-income families. 

Climaxing two years of planning, the Terre Haute Housing 
Authority said it would next month put out to bid the plans 
and specifications for more than $3,000,000 forth of new resi- 
dential construction, the first segment in a program which will 
ultimately see completion of 500 dwellings for modest-income 


families and for senior citizens. 

Terre Haute thus becomes the 
twenty-first city in Indiana to 
make this type of housing avail- 
able, joining with more than 
1.200 other cities in the United 
States to provide decent and 
sanitary housing for families 
whose income will not permit 
them occupancy in standard 
rental housing. The first proj- 
ects will be located at Twelfth 
and Lockport road, and Marga- 
ret avenue and Thompson 
Streets. 


Answer Many Questions. 


How did this type of a hous- 
ing program come about? How 
is it financed? Who is eligible’ 
for these units? These questions 
have been asked in communi- 


ties for the past 25 years. They 
were asked in Terre Haute two 
years ago when the city decided 
to establish its own housing 
authority. These were the 
answers given city officials at 
that time and these answers 
are especially appropriate now 
that actual construction is in 
the offing: 

Assistance to communities 
seeking to improve housing 
conditions was made available 
from federal funds in 1937 
when Congress first passed a 
“national housing law.” That 
law established the United 
States Housing Authority, with 
responsibility for channeling 
funds to cities which wished 
to “Clear slums and replace 
slum housing with standard 


rental units.” 

This federal legislation how- 
ever, made such assistance “per- 
missive” and required each 
state to adopt “enabling legis- 
lation” before federal alloca- 
tions could be made. Federal 
officials explained that there 
was to be no encroachment on 
states’ rights through the ad- 
vent of this assistance; if a 
state wished its cities to utilize 
this assistance it would have to 
adopt state legislation enabling 
a city to do so. Today. 47 of 
the 50 states have such legisla- 
tion. 

The Housing Act of 1937 also 
set up the legal framework for 
the creation of local Housing 
Authorities as branches of city 
government with action by a 
local city council necessary to 
create such an Authority. The 
ownership of such housing was 
to be on a local basis; the man- 
agement of the housing like- 
wise on a local basis. Local 
architects were to be used in 
drawing the plans, local con- 
tractors would bid and then 
build the housing. j 

The federal government would 
advance money on a prelimi- 
nary loan basis and would also 
guarantee the amortization of 
the mortgage on the physical 
properties, along with providing 
standby financial assistance, if 
needed, to make certain the 
payments on the interest and 
principle would be met. 

For construction money, the 
federal law provided that spe- 
@ial bonds could be issued by a 
Housing Authority. These bonds 
would be sold on the open 
market, to private investors at 
low interest rates, and would 
be reclaimed over a period of 
60 years. (This amortization 
period was subsequently re- 
duced to a 40-year period and 
this is the pay-off schedule in 
effect at present.) 

Federal law also stated that 
in no instance would housing 
authority bonds become a bur- 
den on a municipality, that 15- 
suance of such bonds would not 
cause local real estate tax 1п- 
creases. By the same token, 
the law specified that such 
housing, being the property of 
a branch of the city, would be 
exempt from real estate taxes 
but that the Authority would 
make payments in lieu of such 
taxes of up to 10 per cent of 
the “shelter rent” charged. | 

From a handful of Housing 
Authorities which in 1937 took 
advantage of this national hous- 
ing assistance, more than 1,200 
such Authorities now are in op- 
eration. They administer more 
than 500,000 units of low-rent 
housing across the nation and 
the program, far from having 
reached a saturation point, 15 
now being made available to 
thousands of low-income cit 
zens of retirement age. 


Public Housing 
Seeks Decent 
Homes for All 


Editor's Note: This is the 
second of a series of special 
articles explaining the opera- 
tions of the Terre Haute 
Housing Authority and its 
administration of ‘ow-rent 
public housing in this com- 
munity.) 

Low-rent public housing came 
into being on the premise that 
“every American family is en- 
titled to live in a decent home 
and in a decent environment, 
regardless of income or eco- 
nomic status.” 

This is the basis on which 
the Terre Haute Housing Au- 
thority is starting development 
of 500 dwelling units for senior 
citizens and low-income fam- 
ilies, the first segment of this 
development program to get 
under construction here in 
September. 

Organized in April, 1960, by 
the Terre Haute city council, 
the Authority will ultimately 
be responsible for $8 million 
dollars worth of construction, 
to house an estimated 2,000 
resident in four diferent loca- 
tions within the city. Of these 
500 units, 100 will be désigned 


especially for and will be occu- 
pied by senior citizens, 

Although federal monies are 
used for planning and for sup- 
plemental amortization require- 
ments, the operations of the 
Housing Authority will be com- 
pletely local in nature. The 
housing ‘itself will be operated 
by the Terre Haute Housing 
Authority, a “political subdi- 
vision” of the city and when 
the final mortgage payment has 
been made, title to all the prop- 
erties will rest with the Author- 
ity. 

Local Board in Control. 

Operating policies and pro- 
cedures are established by a 
board of commissioners who 
are appointed to specific terms 
by the mayor and who serve the 
Authority without pay. Heading 
the local Authority as chair- 
man is Robert D. Maehling. 
Vice chairman is Dr. Iverson 
С. Bell and the commissioners 
are Troy W. Burnett, William 
H. Waade and Mrs. Frances 
Westrup. 

Chief administrative officer 
is Fred W.'Zwerner Jr., whose 
official title is that of execu- 
tive director. 

As the deadline for letting 
the first construction bid ap- 
proaches, Authority officials 
are winding up preliminary 
plans and preparing for an up- 
swing in their schedule of ac- 
tivities. Two local architectural 
firms are involved in the de- 
velopment program. Weber and 
Curry Architects are handling 
the design of the first 200 units 


and Yeager Architects are de 
veloping the balance. 


Area for Second Segment. 


The second segment—200 
units for low-income families 
and 100 units for senior citizens 
—will be. located entirely with- 
in an area now being made 
available through ~ шал re- 
newal efforts, bounded by Hul- 
man street, South Third street, 
Farrington street and South 
First. This development will be 
delayed until site locations Have 
been cleared and title has been 
accorded the Authority. 

Maehling said the 500 unit 


| figure was determined as a re- 


sult of the 1960 housing census 
here, which disclosed 1,800 
housing units as sub-standard, 
as defined by census determina- 
tions. 

“This means,” he said, “that 
enumerators found nearly 2,000 
structures lacking in those fa- 
cilities or improvements nor- 
mally found in standard 
housing. А structure is con- 
sidered substandard if it lacks 
hot and cold running water, in- 
side plumbing, electricity, or is 
in a state of general disrepair. 
Overcrowded ' living conditions 
— too many persons crowded 
into a small area— also con- 
tribute to the substandard 
classification. 

“Our application to the Public 
Housing Administration for 500 
low-rent units was verified by 
them and the city council also 
agreed to this number when it 
executed our Co-operation 
Agreement.” 

Maehling explained that a 
co-operation agreement is a re- 
quirement in which the city 
pledges itself to provide the 
Housing Authority. with such 
services and facilities as it ac- 
cords other Terre Haute resi- 
dents. The Authority will de- 
velop the streets inside the 
housing areas and will dedicate 
these. back to the city, along 
with two parks to be established 
through Authority operations. 

He estimated the first units 
would be ready for occupancy 
around September, 1963. “We 
anticipate between 12 and 14 
months as necessary to com- 
plete this first phase” Maehling 
said. “Both: locations will be 
developed simultaneously and 
will include community build- 
ings, playground facilities and 
other offerings.” 


Plan 100 New Homes. 
For Senior Citizens 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: This is 
the third in а series of 
articles detailing the organi- 
zation and operational policies 
of the Terre Haute Housing 
Authority.) 

Vigo County today has an esti- 
mated 11,600 persons over 65 
years of age and they have an 
average income of less than 
$1,200. 

These are figures advanced 
by the Terre Haute Housing 
Authority which plans to de- 
velop 100 new homes especially 
for senior citizens as part of 
its over-all low-rent housing 
offerings. 

“Unfortunately this housing 
will not be available immedi- 
ately,” said Fred W. Zwerner 
Jr, the Authority’s executive 
director. “We are starting con- 
struction on 200 units for family 
occupancy in August but the 
large-scale housing for the 
elderly will have to wait until 
the area where it is proposed 
has been cleared through 
urban renewal activities. We 
are told that this should be 
sometime next year.” 

-Housing for senior citizens 
under the national low-rent pro- 
gram came into its own as a re- 
sult of changes in federal legis- 
lation in 1958, Zwerner ex- 
plained. Although senior citi- 
zens have always been able to 
occupy low-rent units hereto- 
fore they had to be “members 
of a family—related either by 
blod or marriage.” Congress in 
1958 amended national legisla- 
tion to permit acceptance of 
elderly single persons and this 
has created a new “reservoir” 
of needy tenants. 


“One hundred unit¢ will cer- 
tainly not fulfill the require- 
ments of our senior citizens for 
housing,” Zwerner stated. “It 
will provide a start for fulfill- 
ment. For too Jong have commu- 
nities taken their old people 
for granted. Good housing 
should be a reward for years 
of service; the lack of good 
housing more often creates a 
feeling of terror, rather than 
tranquility.” 


Dwellings to be occupied by 
senior citizens here under the 
low-rent program will be of one 
story design and construction, 
with such features as non-skid 
floors, electrical outlets at the 
“reaching” rather than the 
“stooping” level, grab bars in 
the bathroom, inclines rather 
than steps, ample storage space, 
and such. 

The units will be located near 
the downtown business district 
within easy walking distance, 
it was stated. “Some commu- 
nities have built housing for 
senior citizens away from the 
business district,” Zwerner said. 
“Experience has shown however 
that oldsters like to be ‘insu- 
lated’ rather than ‘isolated’. 
Therefore we plan 200 dwell- 
ings for family occupancy in the 
same vicinity.” 

Housing officials say that 
since the laws were. liberalized 
to permit single occupancy, 
more than 115,000 senior 
citizens have taken advantage 
of the low-rent program. Of the 
applications for new housing 
coming into the Public Housing 
Administration’s Chicago office, 
nearly 50 per cent are for de- 
velopment for oldsters. Statis- 
tics from various government 


sources reveal that the average 
annual income of persons over 
65 is less than $1,200 per year. 

“This is not much, when sen- 
ior citizens have to pay up to 
50 per cent of their income for 
a place to live, then pay for 
food, clothing and medical ex- 
pense,” Zwerner declared. “In 
many instances we found that 
the only major source of income 
for senior citizens was social 
security benefits. And this re- 
turn was considerably under 
the national average. We will 
probably consider a flat rent 
charge for senior citizens, with- 
in their ability to pay.” 

Zwerner indicated he had re 
ceived a number of inquiries re- 
garding elderly facilities but 
said the Authority was not in 
a position as yet to accord spe- 
cific replies. 

“We will have a few’ one bed- 
room units in the first 200 being 
built and these we could hold 
for single persons who’ qualify. 
For the most part however, it 
is too early to make any definite 
commitments,” he asserted. 

The elderly housing in its 
own right will contain studio 
apartments, one bedroom units 
and two bedroom units. The lat- 
ter will be reserved for couples 
whose physical conditions re- 
quire separate sleeping quar- 
ters. 

Zwerner said the elderly 
housing would not compete with 
standard rental units on the 
private market. “Our housing is 
not intended for senior citizens 
who can afford their own facil- 
ities,” he explained. ‘Persons 
who can pay $75 or more a 
month can always find housing 
on the open market. Nor will 
this be a convalescent type unit. 
Our tenants must be able. to 
take care of themselves, com- 
pletely ambulatory and self- 
efficient,” 


OO 


TERRE HAUTE PUBLIC HOUSING PLANS SURVEYED — Fred Zwerner Jr., executive 
director of the City Housing Authority, and Emanuel Gorland, executive director of the 
City Department of Redevelopment, scan plans for some 500 housing units to be built by 
the city and-made available to elderly residents and families of low income status. 


Public Housing 
Has 2 Purposes 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is 
another in a series of articles 
explaining the operations and 
functions of the Terre Haute 
Housing Authority.) 


The concept of low-rent pub- 
lic housing was originally de- 
signed to “serve two masters” 
—provide decent living accom- 
modations for low income fami- 
lies and serve as slum clearance 
endeavors. 

This community assistance 

rogram is this year observing 
its twenty-fifth anniversary and 
while 50 per cent of its original 
Objectives have been assumed 
by other agencies it is still in 
the basic business of offering 
decent living environments to 
needy Americans. 

Robert D. Maehling, chairman 
of the Terre Haute Housing Au- 
thority which is soon to start 
construction on the first of 500 
units explained it this way: 

“Federal assistance to local 
communities: was first made 
available in 1937,” he said. 
“Congress agreed with the con- 
cept that American families 
were entitled to live in decent 
housing, regardless of their eco- 
Nomic status. Yet it remains an 
ecohomie fact. that many per- 
sons are forced to live in slums 
and’ substandard housing be- 
cause they cannot afford high 
rents. 


“Slum housing is a good in- 
vestment, if you don’t care 
about the human. factor. Slum 
housing requires little main- 
tenancé, pays little property tax. 
Unscrupulous landlords don’t 


care how many people live in 
a single room, without running 
water, inside plumbing, heat 
and other facilities, as long as 
the rent is paid. The fact that 
slum living breeds crime, dis- 
ease, illiteracy and other drains 
on a community is often over- 
looked. 


“Thus when the Housing Act 
of 1937 was adopted, Congress 
included in this legislation a 
provision to fight these deplor- 
able conditions. It required 
cities which accepted this type 
of federal assistance to elimi- 
nate slum housing on a one-to- 
one basis—for each unit of low 
rent housing developed in a 
community, one unit of sub- 
standard housing had to be 
either eliminated or brought up 
to standard. This was the 
“equivalent elimination” clause 
in the contract for federal 
mortgage guarantees.” 

This “equivalent elimination” 
clause has remained in effect 
for more than 20 years as the 
only prime assurance that cities 
seeking to improve their hous- 
ing inventories through federal 
assistance would have a tool 
for such an accomplishment. 


Established Program. 


“Tehn,” Maehling continued, 
“the Housing Act 'of 1949 
established a department of 
urban rehabilitation and slum 
clearance under the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 
This was the forerunner of the 
Urban‘ Renewal Admistration 
which today is a sister agency 
of the Public Housing Admin- 


Photo by Martin. 


istration.” 
Site of Development. 

The co-operation between 
these two federal agencies in 
behalf of a local improvement 
program, is illustrated in the 
agreement of the Terre Haute 
Housing Authority to develop 
300 units of low-rent housing, 
including 100 apartments - for 
senior citizens, on land to be 
cleared through local urban 
renewal efforts. 

Site of this development is 
the area between Hulman and 
Third streets, Farrington and 
South First streets. Currently a 


conglomeration of deteriorating 
and tired structures, the area 
will be acquired by the local 
urban renewal agency, the struc- 
ures demolished, the land 


cleared and then sold to the 
Housing Authority for its own 
development. How soon the 
Housing Authority can start 
construction here depends on 


the urban renewal agency’s 
time schedule.. 

Maehling said the equivalent 
elimination glause is still a fac- 
tor in federal-local contracts 
but the emphasis for execution 
has been largely assumed by 
urban renewal wherever a city 
also initiates a specific urban 
renewal project. 

“In the past communities 
achieved this gold through code 
enforcements, through health 
and sanitation regulations. The 
initiation of low-rent housing 
has cleared hundreds of blocks 
of slums. throughout the na- 
tion,” he related. “In many in- 
stances public housing has been 
built on cleared slum sites. This 
is obviously more costly than 
when vacant land is used, but 
the’ desired results аге ac- 
complished.” 


VIEW HOUSING LAYOUT—Joe Walker, Chamber of Com- 


‘merce presidenf, and Robert D. Maehling, chairman of the 
Housing Authority’s board of commissioners, study a model 
creation of the new housing development that will be 
constructed soon on the southside of the city. 


Explains Public 
Criticism to 
Housing Plan 


(Editor’s Note: This“is the 
final article on the operation 
of the Terre Haute Housing 
Authority and its program 
to provide low-rent housing 
in this community.) 


Why should. апу, effort to im- 
prove housing conditions in a 
community be subjected to con- 
troversy and opposition? 

This is a question asked in 
cities across the nation for the 
past 25 years, whenever low- 
rent housing proposals appeared 
on the municipal horizon. It has 
been asked in Terre Haute in 
the past two years and will be 
asked in other communities in 
the’ future. 

Robert D. Maehling, chair- 
man of the Housing Authority’s 
board of commissioners, an- 
swers likes this: “Because low- 
rent housing has been described 
as ‘socialistic’ and we Ameri- 
cans have a resistance to a s0- 


cialistic type of. governmnet.” 
The ‘socialistic’ tag was hung 
on the public housing program 
shortly after Congress adopted 
the Housing Act of 1937—na- 
tional legislation which per- 
mitted cities to use federal 
funds for housing for low-in- 
come families, It gained promi- 
nence, Maehling said, after 
adoption of the. Housing Act of 
1949, which set aside federal 
funds to develop an ultimate of 
800,000 units of low-rent hous- 
ing over a period of years. 
“The term ‘public housing’ 
became a dirty word in our vo: 
cabulary, largely through the 
efforts of certain trade associa- 
tions and lobby groups which 
contended that private enter- 
prise’ could provide decent 
housing and that federal as- 
sistance was an encroachment 
maneuver by big government. 
“These ,ofganizations,” he 
said, “represented powerful 
real estate and home building 
groups and were headed by per- 
sons skilled in the mechanics of 
influencing public opinion. They 
coined such phrases as ‘paying 
someone else's rent. . . federal 
domination in local affairs... 
waste of taxpayer's money... 
empire building’, all designed 
to arouse antagonism and oppe- 
sition to an endeavor simply in- 
tended te help poor people im- 
prove their living conditians. . 


“The truth is, that if private 
industry could provide decent 
housing for these low-income 
families and make a profit in 
doing so, there would never 
have been a need for federal 
assistance. The further truth is, 
that for 25 years private in- 
dustry has not been able to do 
this.” 

Non-profit Operation. 


Definite policies and regula- 
tions insure the intent of the 
local Housing Authority to pro- 
vide “decent housing at rents 
low-income tenants can af- 
ford.” Because the Authority is 
a non-profit operation it can 
fall back on fedéral guarantees 
that its mortgage payments will 
be met. Its operating expenses 
are derived from rents, as are 
the costs of maintenance, re- 
pairs and replacements. 

“We do not receive federal 
assistance excépt to help amor- 
tize our mortgage indebted- 
ness,” said Fred W. Zwerner 
Jr., the Authority’s executive 
director. “Rents are based gen- 
erally on 20 per cent of the 
tenants’ annual income and 
they must be below those rents 
charged on the private rental 
market for standard housing. 
Moreover, when a tenant’s in- 
come reaches a certain level, 
he must vacate for he can then 
afford a decent house on the 
private market. Many families 
have gone from public housing 
to home ownership. The aver- 
age length of stay in this type 
of ‘housing, based on national 
figures, is less than five years.” 

Maehling questioned what he 
termed , the “inconsistency of 
opponents’ arguments.” 

“Federal assistance is wel- 
comed by farmers through price 
isupports, by both colleges and 
students through educational 
grants, by conservationists for 
flood control endeavors, by 
cities through urban renewal 
offerings, even by motorists for 
new highways and freeways,” 
he asserted. “Why should hous- 
ing be singled out as a doom of 
federal encroachment?” 

“Thankfully,” he added, “we 
in Terre Haute have not been 
vilified for our efforts on be 
half of low-income families and 
senior citizens. We believe the 
low-rent program to fulfill a 
definite void and we welcome 
the understanding of the com- 
munity at large. We can do no 
less.” 
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THE STORY OF LOW-RENT HOUSING 


Here, in capsule form, is the "why" of 
low-rent housing in Terre Haute ... a brief 
explanation of the program and how it ope- 
rates. 


The Housing Authority will ultimately 
operate 500 units of low-rent housing, in- 
cluding 100 units designed especially for 
senior citizens. 


Three hundred of these units will be 
located in the Terre Haute urban renewal 
Site -- blighted area to be cleared and re- 
placed with new facilities. The other 200 
units will be in two locations on the south 
side of the city. 


The Housing Authority is an official 
governmental agency, administered by five 
commissioners appointed by the mayor for 
specific terms, and who serve without pay. 


We hope this pamphlet will answer 
your basic questions and will provide a 
clearer picture on the program_as a 
whole. 


ROBERT D. MAEHLING 
Chairman 
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